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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Memoirs of Micajah Collins, 
(Continued from page 305.) 

“1809, 2nd month 2nd. A season of intro- 
version. Comforted and encouraged in read- 
ing the account of the patriarch Abraham, 
and of Lot, with a humbling sense of the 
goodness and many mercies of the Heavenly 
Benefactor under the varied trials of my pil- 
grimage hitherto, and again enabled to renew 
covenant with Him. 

“9th. At our Monthly Meeting; a season 
of renewal of strength. O, how few appear 
to realize the excellency, and intrinsic worth 
of our religious principles, comparable with a 
pearl of great price. 

“12th. In our meeting the power of Truth 
gained the ascendency and rose into dominion 
over all. My God was strength in weakness. 
The Lord in tender mercy is digging round, 
pruning and watering his vineyard, and He 
is looking for fruit. What, alas! if He find 
none! The servants in the gospel proclaim 
glad tidings of good things; they will be clear 
whether the people hear or forbear. The 
ministry is yet a blessing to the Church. 

“27th. Had a precious season of introver- 
sion; humbled again under a sense of many 
mercies continued. Derived instruction in 
the way of perseverance from Francis de la 
Comb, a Roman Catholic, on Christian perfee- 
tion. 

“3rd month 8th. Cheered with a comfort- 
able prospect of divine love ; nothing but the 
cross of Christ can produce it. 

“12th. After a close engagement in our 
meeting this morning, Truth gained the as- 
tendency over all in Gospel authority; and 
to the unspeakable peace of my own mind. 
0 for humility proportionate. This day died 
————., suddenly, in the prime of life. Thus 
a awfully speaks, but people are slow to 
ear. 

“14th. At the funeral of Patience Gould, 
of my mind. 

_“15th. Awoke this morning under a pre- 
Cious sense of Infinite Goodness being near. 
Had some openings of importance. At our 
mid-week meeting Truth flowed like a run- 
ning stream. It is good to be faithful ; Abra- 
ham of old was so, and if we would be Abra- 
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“16th. O, the supineness of formal pro- 
fessors feeding on husks while there is bread 
enough in the Heavenly Father’s house and 
to spare. 

“20th. Calmness pervades the mind to my 
great comfort. God is good: He wounds to 
heal, He kills to make alive. By how much 
the cup is made bitter in the day of affliction 
and chastisement, so much the more it is 
sweetened in the day when He maketh his 
face to shine. 

“25th. Went with divers other Friends to 
Nebant, to attend the funeral of Nehemiah 
Breed. Hard work to get down to solid 
ground. On such occasions the people’s minds 
are apt to be too much outward. 

“27th. This morning contrited, on read- 
ing John Woolman’s last expressions, when 
brought near his close by the small-pox. 
Confirming indeed to the excellency of the 
power of religion on the mind. 

“29th. What a scene of probation this is! 
The adversary is oft suffered to buffet and to 
tempt, if thereby he may seduce the soul, 
corrupt it and draw it off from the simplicity 
that is in Christ. In meeting to-day, by a 
testimony addressed to the panting soul, my 
mind was raised from a state of horror and 
dismay into comfort and joy. Trust, there- 
fore, in the Lord Jehovah, in whom there is 
everlasting strengtb. 

“3lst. Again closely pursued. May pa- 
tience have her perfect work under all the 
operations of the Forming Hand of redeeming 
love upon my soul ; and unreservedly confide 
in the all-sufticiency of his power, who wrought 
wonders in Egypt, and marvellous things in 
the land of Ham. 

“4th month 2nd. In Salem meeting, Truth 
reigned joyfully over all. 

“3rd. <A day for the clection of Governor, 
and a time of great commotion among politi- 
cal partizans. Great indeed is the intrigue 
and circumvention practised by contending 
parties to carry their points against each 
other. I see but little of it, I am averse to 
seeing it. One hour of inward retirement, in 
communion with Him whose tender mercy 
extends throughout all his works, is of infi- 
nitely more value to a devoted mind, than all 
the bustle of this world with all its enjoy- 
ments in its most splendid magnificence. 

“4th. In a season of retirement this morn- 
ing, I was instructed in reading certain por- 
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and rejoicing, so that he may imitate the one 
thing needful as near as possible, that he may 
the more fully counterfeit the deception to 
effect his dark designs. O, take heed of his 
snares and his most plausible insinuations! 

“19th. My birth-day. One year rolls away 
after another; my childhood seems but as 
yesterday. Inwardly inclined to sadness. 

“24th. Calm. Satan tries to raise a whirl- 
wind, and to put things in disorder; but he 
tries in vain, while God is thy refuge, O thou 
travailing soul! Trust in Him then with all 
thy heart, and all thy strength. 

“25th to 28th. Went to Seabrook to attend 
our Quarterly Meeting; a season of trial and 
of deep wading, but Truth gained the ascend- 
ency; the name of the Lord be magnified. 
The uneasy party in a deplorable condition. 

“29th. At our First-day meeting had a 
hard struggle to attain a comfortable state of 
mind. Great movings, and great the exer- 
tions about religion in those days, among 
various denominations, Baptists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, &c. * * ‘True religion does 
not depend on men’s talk about it ; it consists 
more in deeds than in words—in silent intro- 
version of mind, in communion with God and 
not in noise and confusion. 

A life all turbulence and noise, may seem, 

To him who leads it wise, and to be praised ; 
But wisdom is a pearl with most success 
Sought in still waters, and beneath clear skies.’ 

“5th month 2nd. Terrible things in right- 
eousness; but thanks to the Fountain of all 
wisdom and strength for all things tending to 
centre the mind more deeply in Him. 

“7th. First-day morning meeting was with 
me a laborious season. In the afternoon Truth 
ascended into dominion in my own soul, over 
all the powers of darkness. Magnified forever 
be the name of the Minister of ministers. It 
is good to trust in Him, in heights and in 
depths, in riches and in poverty, in prosperity 
and adversity. 

“16th. I see the snares of the world in 
which many are caught. Be watchful my 
soul,—in vain is the snare laid in the sight of 
the bird. 

“22nd. Stripped again. It is one thing to 
approve and another to practise. Practical 
religion is the principal thing to be sought 
after, and adhered to, as the only available 
thing. 


“23rd. Composed. Trials are blessings in 


tions of Scripture, particularly the account of|disguise ; joys are blessings disrobed ; and all 


the rich man and Lazarus, and was accom- 


to be acknowledged at the hand of the Giver 


panied with solemnity on the consideration of|of every good gift, with gratitude.” 
had some pathetic service quite to the relief] the conditions of this fleeting state, and of the 


immutability of a future one. May I more 
and more adore the hand of merciful good- 
ness so often extended for my preservation, 
hitherto, and become more and more sensible 
of the excellency of inward retirement in wait- 
ing upon God. 

“8th. O, the infirmities of human nature! 


(To be continued.) 

comnts 
It is not the encountering of difficulties and 
dangers in obedience to the promptings of 
the inward spiritual life which constitutes 
tempting of God and providence, but the 
acting without faith, proceeding on our own 
errands with no previous convictions of duty, 


ham’s children, we should do the works of|multiform. In heaviness through manifold|and no prayer for aid and direction —David 


Abraham. 


temptations. Satan comesin, both in suffering 


Livingstone. 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 
The Theatre : 


An Essay upon the Non-Accordancy of Stage- 
Plays with the Christian Profession. 


(Continued from page 306.) 
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ceipt of letters threatening him with assas- 
sination, the local underwriters are holding 
daily meetings, and they and Mayor Stowell 
are offering special rewards for the detection 
of the incendiaries. All this in the great 
German town, that has heretofore boasted of 
being the most beer- drinking and the most 
orderly community of its size on the conti- 
nent! This state of things is a sad commen- 
tary upon the sort of literature on which 
Milwaukee’s humorist bas been bringing up| w 
the boys of the vicinage. He has sown the 
wind and now he is reaping the whirlwind of 
bad boys. His seemingly harmless pleasant- 
ries, in which the pranks of precocious mis- 
chief are made the source of indulgent laugh- 
ter, seem to be having an unexpected result. 
George W. Peck, who, we believe, before he 
became a professional ‘humorist, was himself 
the chief of police in a western city, ought to 
it was ascertained that a large proportion ofjbe put under bonds not to write any more 
the boys began their career in vice by steal-| books or stories about bad boys.” 
ing money to buy theatre tickets; and a! The process of educating the youthful mind 
keeper of a juvenile prison in Boston gave}to a liking for the pantomime, comedy and 
testimony that ‘of twenty young men con-| other theatricals, by feeding it upon such 
fined for crime, seventeen confessed that they| pabulum as comic papers, silly and . grotes- 
were first tempted to steal by a desire to) quely-illustrated magazine articles, and the 
urchase tickets to visit the theatre.’ Who like, is not difficult to perceive. A "judicious 
as not seen famished- looking boys scanning | parent, if he deems it worth while to advert 
with keen interest the g'aring bills that dis- to the odd or simply ludicrous pranks of his 
figure our streets, and apparently resolving, ‘little ones, will generally take occasion to 
by fair means or foul, to gain admittance to speak of these droll performances when the 
the play! Of fifteen young men from the subjects of them are not present. When we 
country, employed in a publishing house in' get beyond what is only humorous, and take 
New York, thirteen, within a few years, Were up with silly exaggerations and distortions o 


Leaving individual experiences, let us next 
consider the character of some of the tempta- 
tions through which the young are led to at- 
tend the theatre, as well as some of the results 
following therefrom. To quote again from 
the tract “Can I Attend the Theatre?” “The 
present Director of the City Prison in Paris 
says: ‘If a new play of a vicious character 
has been put on the boards, I very soon find 
it out by the number of young fellows who 
come into my custody. ‘ Oh, that theatre!’ 
said the agonized ae of a felon son ; ‘he 
was a virtuous, kind youth, till that theatre 
proved his ruin.’ The inevitable effect of 
the play-house is the corruption of youth. 
Prof. Knowles states that at a juvenile prison 


led to destruction by the play house.” |the truth, we offend against the Scripture in- 

But what led these boys to desire to attend junction as to our yea and nay, and are wel- 

the play? In very many cases they were coming that which “cometh of evil.” So, 
doubtless brought to it by the morally-de-| when a fondness for mimicry and playing 
structive reading matter which they habitu-| practical jokes has been developed in their 
ally handled; for true it is that there are , boys, the parents of these may be sure that 
many thousands of our youth whose literature the safety line has been passed, and that 
is limited to the recitals of crime. Says a’ prayerful solicitude and active counteracting 
writer in a Methodist weekly of recent date: efforts are more in place than is “indulgent 
“While visiting the State Prison in Indiana, | laughter. . 
a short time ago, the chaplain of the institu- 
tion told me that out of one hundred and 
twenty-one prisoners who were then confined 
in the prison enclosure, and who were con- 
victed before they became of age, ninety-two 
attributed their crimes and consequent con-' 
victions to the fact of their minds having been | 
corrupted and poisoned by reading the vile 
and false papers and books that are to be 
found in every nook and corner throughout| 
this land to-day.” 

The process of making bad boys with ra- 
pidity, is graphically told as follows by a local 
paper, in commenting upon late disorderly 
occurrences by lads of Milwaukee—not acted 
upon “the boards,” but in real life. I pre- 
sume no excuse need be offered for its inser- 
tion, as the item brings us nearer to the causes 
which impel to theatre-going. The excerpt is 
but one of scores giving information of a simi- 
lar tenor, which might be culled in a short 
time from the columns of the daily press. 

“The small boys in Milwaukee have risen 


The connection which I am endeavoring to 
show, is apparent in such items of daily in- 
telligence as this: Six child burglars, nine to 
twelve years of age, were arrested in Paterson, 
New Jersey. They constituted a regularly 
organized band, and when arrested were on 
their way from a cheap theatre. 

This “City of Brotherly Love” was, last 
New Year’s Day (1884), the field of such a dis- 
play of masqueraders, mostly boys, as would 
seem to indicate how general must bave been 
their acquaintance with stage representations. 
Before noon of the previous day, 204 permits 
to parade had been issued by the mayor to 
as many clubs and social organizations, who, 
accordingly, in their fantastic attire, repre- 
sentative of clowns, harlequins, mimics, &c., 
paraded and capered around, in a manner 
which should have called for the shedding of 
tears by the bebolders rather than for that 
indulgence in merriment or other exhibition 
of approval which was too generally evoked. 
One of these hilarious, reckless crews I met— 
in their cunning and their might and carried |lads of perhaps eight to eighteen years of age, 
consternation to the heart of every house-jand about twenty in number. They had 
holder, Within the past month there have| halted at the side door of a liquor-saloon, and, 
been nine incendiary fires within a single noisily accepting the invitation of the laugh- 
ward of that city, where the small boys have/ing proprietor to step within, sat down to the 
a Buffalo Bill organization. According to the long lunch-table, while the chuckling rum- 
despatches the city is virtually in a state of dealer—his arms a-kimbo, and he smiling 
siege. 


| 





The police force has been doubled, alupon the young recruits whom he bad gath- 


of the Fire Chief, the Chief of Police is in re-|the warning not to deal them out any beer or 


ered into his den—only leered a response to 


other intoxicating drink. Asking myself how 
the fathers and mothers of at least some of 
those boys would have felt had they seen thig 
saddening sight, I could only turn away with 
the sc arcely- suppressed ejaculation, “ How 
long, O Lord, must such things be!” 

A few weeks later there appeared in one of 
our dailies a communication from a mother, 
signing herself “ Anxious Heart,” in which 
counsel was craved on account of her Way. 

ward son, a lad of fifteen, who persisted jn 
running the streets with bad boys, and in 
spending his wages at places of amusement, 
Here we behold the other side of the merry. 
andrew’s picture, which the amused publi 
cares not at all to see. 

I would plead here with those parents, 
who, with true love for their offspring, de 
sire them to escape the hurtful publications, 
theatre- “going 2 and other contaminations of 4 
“ world lying in wickedness,” to see to it that 
they themselves set a good example in testi. 
fying (amongst other things) against the 
purveyors of pernicious literature. The pro. 
prietor of a news-stand near a much-frequent. 
ed railroad depot, upon being mildly exposte- 
lated with by the writer for offering low 
papers like the Police Gazette for sale, de. 
tiantly responded that he would sell anything 
the law allowed him to. Not patronizing the 
owners of stands where such debasing publi- 
cations are kept, may at times cause one to 
go out of his way for his customary paper, or 
even to miss getting it altogether; yet I can- 
not doubt but that a Christian, jealous of the 
honor of his Master, is as much called to sub- 
mit to so trifling a sacrifice, as he is to keep 
away from saloons where vile liquors am 
handed over the counter. And if it be said 
that this is too slight a matter to make an 
issue about—that there is here very little of 
letting one’s “light shine,” I reply that there 
is nevertheless a reward promised by the 
Highest for the least act of dedication done 
(not as of works, but of grace) unto Him in 
secret. It was said by Fenelon: “He who 
learns, by Divine assistance, to make a right 
application in small matters of a spiritual na- 
ture, will not fail to accumulate much trea- 
sure, as well as will he who is attentive in 
temporal concerns.’ 

Likewise should the parent exercise the 
same discrimination as to the character of 
the daily paper which he brings to, or has 
served at, his home. There are few editors 
or publishers of such papers who keep posted 
in their offices (and who, upon penalty of dis- 
missal, insist upon its observance,) a notice 
like this which is to be found in the office of 
a daily in one of our large cities: “ Nothing 
‘shall appear in the columns of the Daily News 
which a young lady may not with propriety 
read aloud before a mixed company.’ ’ Accord- 
ing to the Christian Weekly: “ An examina- 
tion recently made showed that in the five 
leading New York morning papers, excluding 
the market reports and the shipping news, an 
average of thirty per cent. of the space given 
to reading matter was devoted to accounts of 
murders, ‘suicides, and crimes of every grade, 
dressed up in all the circumstantial details 
possible to be obtained.” Knowing, there 
fore, what must be the result upon the im- 
pressible minds of the young, of the regular 
reading of a mass of such details, the parent 
who has a concern for the moral training of 
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bis children will be always anxious when he 


subject to both the knowledge and the con- 


the feeling that there is any such thing in the 


gees them with a newspaper (unselected by|sent of God, and that the falling of every leaf} universe as bald luck, or as causeless chance, 


himself) in hand. 


(To be continued.) 


Counting the Chances. 


It is a rare thing in the world for a person 
not to count the “chances” in any undertak- 
ing on which he has entered, or thinks of 
entering. Apart from all that he can clearly 
see, and can surely foresee, and apart also 
from all the sure results of his own purpose 
and energy and skill in endeavoring, there is 
always in his mind the possibility of that 
which may chance or happen, as favorable or 
unfavorable to the undertaking in question. 
Indeed, this calculating of the chances is in 
all eases an element, and in many cases the 
chief clement, of looking ahead in life. 

Nor is it strange, in view of all that observa- 
tion and experience teaches us, that men 
should thus recognize the importance of this 
eloment of chance in the affairs of life. Neither 
jsit wrong—if only there be a right under- 
standing of the term “chances ;” but is this 
understanding a common one? 

A “chance” is that which falls, which be- 
falls, which happens, which comes without 
an immediate recognizable cause. The ety- 
mology of the word is the same as that of 
“accident.” Ifthe word be used as indicating 
a possibility of occurrences beyond all human 
foresight, it is right to employ it concerning 
every plan of life; for the possible is always 
an added element in the calculation of the 
probable. Napoleon as a military chieftain 
declared, that in every great battle there is a 
time when the best laid plans of the most 


sagacious commander are of no avail in com- 
parison with unlooked-for circumstances and 
unforeseen forces which are the happenings 


ofthe hour. But all this leaves the question 
open, Whence do these things fall? How 
happens it that they happen? That which 
falls must have had a starting place, and a 
starting cause. Voltaire declared: “Chance is 
a word void of sense; nothing can exist with- 
out a cause.” Chance as a happening, is a 
great reality. Chance as causeless luck, is an 
absurdity—or worse. Counting the chances 
is, therefore, wise or foolish, according as the 
chances are counted. 

So far as this reckoning, or counting, of the 
chances is a deliberate looking at the proba- 
bilities of the future, in view of the ordinary 
workings of the affairs of this world, it isa 
matter of commendable prudence. In this 


and the turning of every card or die, happen 
alike by God’s will and favor. Solomon says: 
“The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord.” And lest 
it should be thought that it is only in the 
disposition of larger and more important 
matters that the Lord condescends to have a 
part, a greater than Solomon adds: “Are not 
two sparrows sold for a farthing? and not 
one of them shall fall [chance to drop] on the 
ground without your Father: but the very 
hairs of your bead are all numbered [each 
hair having its place in God’s knowledge}. 
Fear not therefore ; ye [and all your interests, 
great and small] are of more value than many 
sparrows.” In this light it is, that every 
chance, or accident, or happening, is a special, 
or a particular, providence ; a signal exercise 
of God’s directing power. And to count the 
chances in this light, is to consider what God 
is likely to do for us personally out of bis 
love for us, and out of his love for truth and 
right. 

To this day, in the East, the casting of the 
lot into the lap is the approved mode of as- 
certaining the decision of the Lord concerning 
any matter of difference ; for the idea of God's 
superintending providence in things large 
and small is of universal prevalence among 
Orientals. When noisy and violent discussion 
has failed to bring about an agreement as to 
the apportioning of the loads to their camels, 
or as to the division of baksheesh received 
by them, the excited Arabs will squat on the 
ground together, and will cast the lot into 
their laps, by the use of rude dice or of marked 
pebbles, accepting the decision as the voice 
of God; and so now, asin the days of Solo- 
mon, “the lot causeth contentions to cease, 
and parteth between the mighty.” Nor is 
this practice entirely unknown in Christian 
countries of the west. An amicable division 
of property, where both parties are desirous 
enly of that which is right and fair, is often 
arrived at by lot, in one form or another ; 
and this with the feeling that the decision is 
thus referred to the Lord, because the point 
in dispute is beyond the wisdom of the parties 
at issue. This was originally the underlying 
idea of all personal combats, such as that of 
David and Goliath; of which the modern 
duel is the sin-filled burlesque. 

If this idea of chance and lot were to pre- 
vail, how different would be all counting of 
the chances, and all uses of the lot! In the 


on which one can depend for suecess—in labor 
or in recreation. Obviously, there is a dead- 
ening of the sense of dependence on Divine 
guidance and support, through any such 
vicious sentiment. Moreover, it tends to 
lessen one’s energy, and to diminish bis re- 
liance on his own honest exertions, if the 
conviction grows on him that his luck may 
at any moment counterbalance the gain of 
his best endeavors, or the loss through his 
shiftless neglect. To cast the lot into the lap 
—or anywhere else—with the belief that the 
whole disposing thereof is not specifically of 
the Lord, is not only to ignore God as the 
cause of all happenings, but it is to put luck 
into the place of God, and so far to cultivate 
the belief that luck, and not God, is our de- 
pendence in the affairs of life. 

The more entirely the idea of luck as an 
element of success can be rooted out of a 
young person’s mind, and the more the idea 
of dependence, under God, on skill and energy 
and honest endeavor, as the hope of success, 
can be cultivated and strengthened, the better 
for that person’s character and conduct. Even 
in the simplest pastimes, as in all the soberer 
occupations of life, this view of the case ought 
to be kept in prominence: skill, and not luck, 
should be the hope ofsuccess. Many a young 
man has been ruined through a taste for 
gambling, first indulged in a lottery for a 
public library, or in a raffle at a church fair. 
Many more have been ruined through a simi- 
lar taste, first indulged in the simple games 
of chance of a Christian home-circle. If there 
are yet many more who have been accustomed 
to take such chances, and still are not ruined, 
it cannot be said that they have kept clear 
from that which, in its direct tendency, pro- 
motes a reliance on luck, rather than on skill 
or on God’s favoring providence.—S. S. Times. 

Books Made of Clay.—F ar away beyond the 
plains of Mesopotamia, on the banks of the 
river Tigris, lie the ruins of the ancient city 
of Nineveh. Not long since huge mounds of 
earth and stone marked the place where the 
palaces and walls of the proud capital of the 
great Assyrian empire stood. The spade, 
first of the Frenchman, then of the English- 
man, bas cleared the earth away, and laid 
bare all that remains of the old streets and 
palaces where the princes of Assyria walked 
and lived. The gods they worshipped and 
the books they read have all been revealed to 


light it is that “the doctrine of chances” has|risks.of business, in the dangers of travel, in|the sight of a wondering world. The most 


its proper place in mathematics and in philoso- 
phy. But men are inclined to go farther 
than this in their counting of the chances. 


They are prone to have in mind a thought of|God’s ordering? 
personal luck; of individual possibilities of 


favorable happenings ; of some good that may 
come to them, as quite apart from any ordi- 
nary rule, and as in no way dependent on 
either skill or their deserts. That idea it is 
which prompts men to take their chances in 
wild speculations and in gambling enterprises ; 
and which causes sin and folly to have so 
large a part in the counting of the chances in 
every-day life. 

He who recognizes the unfailing supervision 


the perils of disease, in the possibilities of 
gain or of amusement, the thought would be, 
What does God plan for me? What is to be 
How can I learn God’s 
decision? Yet any other idea than this, of 
chance, or luck, is in itself godless, and is in 
its tendency destructive of sound faith and 
of wise works. There is literally no excep- 
tion to this principle—in the sphere of labor 
or of recreation, among old or young. 

And just here is the chief objection to all 
games of chance whatsoever. It can hardly 
be said, on the one band, that the shuffling of 
cards or the rattling of dice, in the gambling- 
room, the parlor, or the nursery, is intended, 


and control of all*the forces of nature, and of|or can be construed, as a reverené appeal to 


all the courses of History, by the wise and 
loving sovereignty of Him in whom “we live 
and moye and have our being,” realizes that 
all chance and happening and accident are 


God for his intervention between the con- 
testants. On the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted, that it is injurious to one’s spiritual 
nature and to one’s mental fibre, to indulge 


curious of all the curious things preserved in 
this wonderful manner are the clay books of 
Nineveh. 

The chief library of Nineveh was contained 
in the palace of Konyunjik. The clay books 
which it contains are composed of sets of 
tablets covered with very small writing. The 
tablets are oblong in shape, and when several 
of them are used for one book, the first line 
of the tablet following was written at the end 
of the one preceding it. The writing on the 
tablets was of course done when the clay was 
soft, and then it was baked to harden it. 
Then each tablet or book was numbered, and 
assigned to a place in the library with a cor- 
responding number, so that the librarian could 
readily find it, just as our librarians of to-day 
number the books we read. 

Among these books are to be found collec- 
tions of bymns (to the gods), descriptions of 
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animals and birds, stones and vegetables, as 
well as history, travels, &., &. Perhaps 
those little Ninevite children of long ago took 
delight that young readers now do in stories 
of the birds, beasts and insects of Assyria. 

The Assyrians and Babylonians were great 
students of astronomy. The metbod of tell- 
ing time by the sun, and of marking it by the 
instrument called a sun-dial, was invented by 
the latter nation. None of our modern clocks 
and watches can be compared to the sun-dial 
for accuracy. Indeed, we have to regulate 
our modern inventions by the old Babylonian 
one.—Harper’s Young People. 


canenaibtnmnnee 

Believing the Editor of “The Friend” will 
think with me, that the lesson contained in 
the following extract cannot be too often re- 
peated, it is sent for insertion : 


“ John G. Richardson, the great linen manu- 
facturer of Bessbrook, Ireland, wrote to the 
London News, that the greatest need of Ire- 
land is a change in the licensing laws. In 
this year of famine, over fifty millions of dol- 
lars have been spent on drink in that down- 
trodden country, and those districts which 
are most clamorous against the landlords and 
the rents, are the largest consumers. 

A correspondent of the Metropolitan Jour- 
nal says: I am told that the duty on the 
spirits sold in this cheerful townlet exceeds 
the whole annual value of the barony of 
Iveraugh. In the city of Cork, more than 
one half the shops are retail drink shops, 
whose annual income has figured at one mil- 
lion of dollars. This state of things may 


profitably be compared with that of the few 
temperance years Ireland enjoyed after Father 
Matthew’s ministrations had purified the coun- 


try, and with that of the famine years 1809- 
"10, °13 and ’14, when the distilleries were 
stopped and trade in woolens, cottons and 
iron rated from twenty to fifty per cent. 
higher than during the following years of 
plenty and free trade in whiskey.” 


Integrity of the Indians.—W. S. Mills, Mana- 
ger of the Southwestern Mining Company, at 
Eldorado Canon, Lincoln county, Nevada, 
writes under date of 3rd mo. 31st, 1884: “ We 
have measured and received from the Piute 
Indians in the last two months over 800 cords 
of wood cut since the steamer stopped run- 
ning. It is mostly at Cottonwood Island and 
vicinity, and between here and there. This 
wood was cut and hauled without any super- 
intendence of white men. The Indians had 
to have provisions while at work. It was 
impracticable to go and see what they were 
doing, and when one came here and said he 
had a certain number of cords of wood on the 
bank, we paid him for them, or if he said he 
would cut a certain number of cords and 
wanted an axe and provisions to last him 
while chopping, we advanced them to bim. 
In every instance we found the wood exactly 
as represented and agreed upon. While the 
Indians have been strictly honest and done 
the company good service, I can hardly im- 
agine bow they would have lived through the 
unusually inclement winter without the op- 
portunity to cut wood.” This testimony so 
clearly manifests the honesty and reliability 
of the Indians, that it should not escape the 
notice of those who lack faith in our brothers 
of the forest, as well as those who have long 
labored, that full justice may be accorded to 
them.—Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE FRIEND. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
DEVOTIONAL. 


Father of all, we look to thee, 
And crave that thou our help may be 
In every time of need. 
We know we’re much inclined to stray 
Far from thy pure and holy way, 
In thought, in word and deed. 


We know we have a tempter strong ; 
That fain would lead us in the wrong; 
Through many a pleasing snare. 
We know our strength will not avail; 
That human aid alone will fail, 
Though sought with anxious care. 


We know, unless thy Spirit guide 
Our wayward steps, we soon may slide 
To right or left and fall. 
Or else, before thy spirit go; 
Or, lag behind, and careless grow; 
Or disobey thy call. 


Then grant, we pray, thou gracious Lord, 
The shining influence of thy Word, 

To guide our steps aright. 
And grant us strength, that we may be 
Obedient children unto thee— 

Obedient to thy light. 


Teach us to know, that light from thee 
Is that alone, by which we see 
The things of heaven and thine; 
That reason’s light alone can go 
To measure earth, and things below ; 
And not to things divine. 


When stormy waves around us roll, 
And dark despair o’erwhelms the soul, 
May ’t please thy sov’reign will, 
Thy calming Spirit to impart, 
And whisper sweetly to the heart 
The words of, “ Peace, be still.” 


Should friends forsake, and join our foes, 
And earthly hopes in darkness close, 
O, then! we humbly pray, 
That thou in mercy may be nigh, 
And raise our minds from earth, on high 
To realms of endless day. 


So may our hearts and treasure be 

Above this earth, in heaven with thee ; 
That when our conflict ’s o’er 

Our ransomed souls may gain that life 

Where discords cease, where pain and strife 
And sorrows are no more. 


D. H. 


Dublin, Ind. 


——————— 


GRANDMA’S ANGEL. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


Mamma said: “ Little one, go and see 
If grandmother’s ready to come to tea.”’ 
I knew I mustn't disturb her, so 

I stepped as gently along, tiptoe, 

And stood a moment to take a peep— 
And there was grandmother fast asleep! 


Selected. 


T knew it was time for her to wake; 

I thought I’d give her a little shake, 

Or tap at her door, or softly call; 

But | hadn’t the heart for that at all— 

She looked so sweet and so quiet there, 
Lying back in her high arm-chair, 

With her dear white hair, and a little smile, 
That means she’s loving you all the while. 


I didn’t make a speck of a noise; 

I knew she was dreaming of little boys, 
And girls who lived with her long ago, 
And then went to heaven—she told me so. 


I went up close, and I didn’t speak 
One word, but I gave her on her cheek 
The softest bit of a little kiss, 

Just in a whisper, and then said this: 
“Grandmother, dear, it’s time for tea.” 


She opened her eyes and looked at me, 

And said : “ Why, pet, I have just now dreamed 
Of a little angel who came and seemed 

To kiss me lovingly on the face.” 

She pointed right at the very place! 


I never told her ’twas only me; 
I took her hand, and we went to tea. 
—St. Nicholas. 


For “* The Friend.” 
A Ramble among Wild Flowers, 


After spending a week in the City, with the 
mind pretty fully occupied with the dee 
interesting engagements and concerns that 
accompany the annual gathering of Friends 
to transact the business of the church, whe 
I returned to my quiet home and seated my. 
self at my desk to resume my usual labors, ] 
found my brain soon manifested an unwilling. 
ness to bend its powers to the work before it, 
and efforts to think and write were irksome, 
It was a lovely spring day, warm and pleasant, 
A vision came before me of a swampy piece 
of ground, partly overgrown with bushes, on 
the side of a barren piece of land, whose white 
sand was covered with a thin layer of soil— 
a most attractive spot to a botanist from the 
abundance and variety of its wild flowers. It 
may have been the want of fertility which 
had induced the farmer thus long to spare to 
the lover of nature this piece of ground, not 
yet spoiled of its native features by artificial 
drainage and the use of the plough. 

Basket in hand, I was cre long on my way 
across the fields; and I soon found my atten. 
tion arrested by the various forms of floral 
life around ime, and after a walk of some miles 
returned with wearied limbs but rested brain, 
The chickweed (Stellaria media) peeped out 
from among the grass by the road-side; and 
was very pretty, particularly while the plants 
are still young, when the white star-like 
flowers contrast so well with the green leaves 
on which they seem to rest. The shad-blos- 
som (Hrophila Americana) had been in bloom 
for a month or more. The short, thread-like 
stems begin to put forth their delicate white 
blossoms when they are scarcely lifted above 
the circle of green leaves which lie on the 
surface of the ground. Now the stems were 
several inches in height, and were still bear. 
ing a succession of flowers at their summit. 
These were very abundant in some of the 
pasture fields. The bright yellow heads of 
the dandelion (Leontodon taraxacum) shone 
forth here and there among the grass; and 
the common blue violet ( Viola cucullata), with 
its younger leaves curiously curved on their 
lower points into hoods, from which circum- 
stance it derives its specific name, “cucullata,” 
from the Latin word cucullus, a hood. In the 
moist ground near the swamp were thickly 
scattered the beautiful little white violets, 
small, delicate plants, with the white petals 
of the flowers beautifully marked with fine 
lines of dark spots. Still more striking were 
the clumps of another violet of dark blue color 
(Viola sagittata), with arrow-shaped leaves, 
yet only partially developed, and 30 or 40 
flower stems springing up in a cluster. Some 
of these clumps were transferred to the basket, 
and when subsequently planted in the garden 
at home, seemed unconscious of the change, 
and continue to bloom apparently as freely a8 
in their native haunts. 

On the edge of the swamp, other little 
clumps of a peculiar foliage, attracted the at 
tention. The whole plant, lying quite near 
to the ground, was of a dark, brownish pur- 
ple; though it becomes greener in tint as it 
grows. The leaves were much indented and 
subdivided, and the flowers,now just open 
were clustered in compact heads of an inc 
or more in diameter. The plant was the 
Pedicularis Canadensis, which bears the home- 
ly name of Louse Wort, and has also the more 





refined title of Wood Betony. In its present 
stage of growth it is both curious and beauti- 
ful; much more so than when the stems are 
elongated, and the leaves less clustered, as 
they become later in the season. 

The beautiful little wood anemones (Ane- 
mone nemorosa), With a single stem crowned 
with a showy white blossom, and encircled at 
half its height with a girdle of leaves, were 
seattered over the ground, or clustered in 
large groups, in great abundance. It awak- 
ened some Of the enthusiasm of youthful days, 
to gaze on their lovely forms so thickly 
strewn. 

A mile or so beyond this swamp, I entered 
4 piece of woodland, where much of tke trail- 
ing arbutus (Hpigea repens) is found. The 
leaves are evergreen, and the flower buds open 
early in the season, before the new leaves are 
put forth. It is so well known and so uni- 
versally admired that it is needless to describe 
it. Indeed its very beauty and fragrance 
Jead to its destruction, for so attractive is it, 
that in some localities it is almost extermi- 
nated. A recent writer in The Independent 
expresses the feelings of many :— 

“Tf Spring has Maids of Honor, 
Arbutus leads the train ; 
A lovelier, a fairer 
The Spring would seek in vain. 
For sweet and subtle fragrance, 
For pink, and pink and white, 
For utmost grace and motion 
Of vines and vines’ delight, 
For joy of love and lovers, 
For joy of young and old, 
No blossom like Arbutus 
In all that Springtimes hold.” 

On the white sand by the side of the paths 
that wandered through this woodland, grew 
also another very attractive plant, carpeting 
the ground with low, finely leaved stems, al- 
most like a bed of moss, but thickly studded 
with white star-like flowers. This was the 
Pyxidanthera barbulata. J. W. 


Military Heroes—Moral Cowards.—General 
Harney, in his official reports on his cam- 


paigns against the various Indian tribes of;the case might be; and then report publicly 


this country during the forty years of his ac- 
tive military service in the West, consistently 
asserts and maintains that in every war that 
has been waged between the United States and 
the Indians, justice was on the side of the In- 
dians. The Indians have in every case been 
simply defending their rights and their homes 
against the treachery and bad faith of the civil 
and the cunning and brute‘force of the military 
department of the Government. Generals 
Crook, Terry and Miles have each in turn in- 
dorsed this opinion of General Harney, yet 
not one of these distinguished military heroes 
had the moral courage to refuse to wage un- 
just war against the Indians. General Crook 
said, inarecent official paper, “It goes against 
my conscience to fight Indians, when I know 
that the right is on their side, and the wrong 
on ours.” In such a case a true hero, a man 
of moral courage, would have said “I cannot 
nor will not engage in an unjust war; I will 
resign my commission and return to private 
life rather than stain my hands with the inno- 
cent blood of an oppressed race.” 

_ What a sensation, what a profound impres- 
sion upon the public mind would such a decla- 
ration from one of these men have produced ! 
What a moral force would have been exerted 
upon the whole country and upon the Gov- 
ernment !—Council Fire. 


THE FRIEND. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
White River Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


[The following narrative of the situation of 
things in White River Monthly Meeting, In- 
diana ; and of the causes which led to a sepa- 
ration in its limits; has been placed in our 
hands by a friend in this city. It is taken 
from a letter written to him by William Ro- 
binson, of Winchester, Randolph county, In- 
diana; and is here inserted, partly as an his- 
torical narrative of the occurrences taking 
place in our Society, and partly from the light 
it throws on the disorganizing effects whicb 
are produced by those changes in doctrine 
and practice against which sound Friends in 


many parts have felt bound to testify.—Ep.]| 


“Our meeting place is five miles east of 
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depravity, having no light, no grace, no wit- 
ness in themselves; holding up the bible in 
the congregations of the people, and declaring 
that to be the word of God, and the only 
sword of the spirit that they knew of. This 
state of things went on for five or six years, 
sound Friends bearing and forbearing, and 
suffering much; meanwhile a part of our 
Friends ceased to attend our meetings, and 
some of them requested to be released from 
membership, while others of us continued to 
attend, often feeling much worse on the road 
home than when going. We sensibly felt that 
we were not only wasting much precious 
time, but were growing weaker in spiritual 
life; and seeing thatthe Yearly Meeting was 
disposed to encourage all these departures, 
several more of us ceased to attend those 


Winchester, called Jericho, a component part | meetings, thus held and conducted out of the 
of White River Monthly Meeting; settled |long established good order of the Society. 
about 1820 by sound Friends from North Car-| We called aconference of the tried ones, which 
olina. The meeting prospered and moved on jresulted in a united conclusion to hold our 
with but little disturbance for more than fifty |meetings separate and apart from theirs, on 
years, till those sturdy pioneers in the truth |a different day in the week, and a later hour 
jhere, began to pass away, and a generation|on First-days, in a part of the same house; 
grew up that knew not Joseph. Some fifteen| which we did, and have continued to do reg- 
years ago, a spirit began to manifest itself in| ularly since, mucb to our comfort and satis- 
our Monthly Meeting to disregard the requi-|faction ; not knowing at the time that there 


sitions of discipline, and to lay waste the long| 
established order of society. It first appeared | 
in the ministers, by introducing strange and | 
unheard of doctrine, and holding what they 
called revival meetings; in which they would 
get up great excitement, and call on all to 
speak ; telling them not to wait for any feel-| 
ing or conviction, but just step out and claim 
it, and believe they had it, and they would 
have it. In this way they would go on from 
day to day, and from week to week ; often | 
one minister would go over the entire meet-| 
‘ing in regular order, asking every individ-| 
ual, whether he or she had been converted | 
jand knew that they were saved, and saved 
|now ; meanwhile another minister would sit 
at the table, pencil in hand, and as the first 
reported the state of the individual to be, he 
marked him or her down saint or sinner as) 


the number of the saved and unsaved, and 
call for the unsaved to come forward to a cer- 
tain seat, pointing it out, to be prayed for; 
and at these meetings they invite all that wish 
to become members of the society to come 
forward and give their names. The names 
being written down, were brought to the 
Monthly Meeting and recorded in a wholesale 
way, without any further care being taken. 
I have known thirty or forty recorded at one 
Monthly Meeting here, in this way; and ina 


would be any meetings of Friends anywhere 
with which wecould unite. About this time, 
or a little later, a separation took place in 
Western Yearly Meeting. We, holding our 
Monthly Meeting as we had done before, re- 
quested to become a part of Plainfield Quar- 
ter, which was granted.” 
cnnnengiiiiiiocnn 

The wild artichoke, in growing throws out 
numerous branches of equal size and length 
in all directions, forming a sort of sphere or 
globe a foot or more in diameter. When ripe 
and dry in autumn, these branches become 
rigid and light as a feather, the parent stem 


\breaks off at the ground, and the wind car- 


ries these vegetable globes whithersoever it 
pleaseth. At the proper season thousands of 
them come scudding over the plain, rolling, 


\leaping, bounding with vast racket, to the 


dismay both of the horse and his rider. Once, 
on the plain north of Hamath, my horse 
became unmanageable among them. They 
charged down upon us on the wings of the 
wind, which broke them from their moorings, 
and sent them careering over the desert in 
countless numbers. Our excellent native 
itinerant, had a similar encounter with them 
on the eastern desert, beyond the Hauran, 
and his horse was so terrified that he was 
obliged to alight and lead him. I have long 
suspected that this wild artichoke is the gul- 


short time a large per cent. of them send in 


igal, which, in Psalms is rendered wheel, and 
their request to be released. And if sound 


in Isaiah a rolling thing. Evidently our trans- 
and consistent Friends manifested dissatisfac-|lators knew not what to call it. The first 


tion with these gross departures from the dis-|passage reads thus, “O my God, make them 
cipline and order of the society, they were|like a wheel—gulgal—as the stubble before the 
generally treated with silence if not with|/wind.” The second, “ Rebuke them, and they 
contempt. The departures in doctrine it|sball flee far off, and shall be chased as the 
would be hard to misrepresent, for a multiplic-|chaff of the mountains before’ the wind, and 
ity of ideas were continually being brought /like a rolling thing—gulgal—before the whirl- 
forward, and many of them very conflicting.| wind.” Now, from the nature of the paral- 
In short all the modern views relative to jus-|lelism, the gulgal cannot be a “ wheel,” but 
tification and sanctification, and claiming that|something corresponding to chaff. It must 
Christ was married to the backslider; very|also be something that does not fly like the 
extreme and coarse ideas of the resurrection | chaff, but, in a striking manner, rolls before 
of the material body; claiming that those who|the wind. The signification of gulgal in 
had received a gift in the ministry had no| Hebrew, and its equivalent in other Shemitic 
need to wait for divine ability ; and that those|dialects, requires this, and this rolling arti- 
who had not been converted according to their}choke meets the case most emphatically, and 
prescribed method, were in a state of total|especially when it rolls before the whirlwind. 
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It was the extraordinary behavior of this 
“rolling thing” that riveted my attention. 
Hundreds of these globes, all bounding like 
gazelles in one direction over the desert, 
would suddenly wheel short round at the bid- 
ding of a counter-blast, and dash away with 
equal speed on their new course.— The Land 
and the Book, W. M. Thomson. 


John Quincy Adams’ Mother—The mother 
of Jobn Quincy Adams said, in a letter to him, 
written when he was only twelve years old : 

“ ] would rather see you laid in your grave 
than grow up a profane and graceless boy.” 

Not long before the death of Adams a gen- 
tleman said to him, “I have found out who 
made you.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Adams. 

The gentleman replied, “ I have been read- 
ing the published letters of your mother.” 

“If,” this gentleman relates, “I had spoken 
that dear name to some little boy who had 
been for weeks away from his mother, his 
eyes could not have flashed more brightly, 
nor his face glowed more quickly, than did the 
eyes and face of that venerable old man when 
I pronounced the name of his mother. He 
stood up in his peculiar manner and safd : 

“Yes sir; all that is good in me I owe to 
my mother.’” 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Phosphorescent Limestone.—At a recent 
meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
(Philadelphia), a limestone from Utah was 
described, which when struck with a pick 
gives out a livid red light. This light is de- 
veloped when it is either struck, scratched or 
heated. It is a loose-grained, white, crystal- 
line limestone. There are in the Academy 
specimens of limestone from India, of similar 
external characters, which when heated give 
out a yellow phosphorescence. This seems 
to confirm the view that phosphorescence 
may depend on physical rather than chemical 
conditions. 





soil for vegetation are said not to exist in 
many of the prairies of the North West of our 
country. 
alkaline character of the soil. 


tain in Algeria, Jebel Naiba, about 2600 feet 
in height, is rapidly decreasing in altitude, 
and round its base a considerable cavity is 
being formed. The whole mass of the moun- 
tain is evidently sinking. 
has evidently been the scene of a similar 
phenomenon before; for Lake Fezzara, in 
the vicinity of the mountain, did not exist in 
the time of the Romans; and must have been 
formed by a similar sinking.—Nature. 


Italian Archives of Biology contains an arti- 
cle by Dr. Grassi on the agency of flies in 
spreading infectious maladies, epidemics and 
parasitic diseases. 
that in Egypt, where ophtbalmia is very 
prevalent, they carry the disease to the eyes 
of infants by means of the infectious material 
adhering to their feet or other part of their 
body. 
danger from the ejecta of the flies themselves. 
He had placed some of the minute eggs of a 
human parasite on a plate in his laboratory. 
A few hours after, on examining with the 
microscope the small spots left by the flies on 
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— 
about 30 feet distant, he found in them several |treated them all for weakness, but with jj to 01 
eggs of the parasite. In another experiment|effect until the smoking was discontinued, may 
he found the eggs of the tape-worm had been|when health and strength were soon restored, | refe! 
similarly transported. As the flies light on vice 
food as well as sheets of paper, it seems quite Items, spec 
possible that parasitic germs may be intro- —Choosing by Lot.—The Mennonites of Pen Cbu 
duced into the human body through their|vania, in choosing a pastor of a congregation, the | 
agency. the selection by lot from among the candidates, lh} his' 
Deep-sea Fishes—Among the results of the | East Earl township, Lancaster county, on 3d month § perf 
deep-sea dredging on the Talisman were seve-|18th, this method was employed to fill a vacag, ee 
ral curious forms of fishes. On one occasion, charge. Fully fifteen hundred ——_ It Is said, Soci 
the remarkable number of 1031 fishes were|}:9., scenes, sae aevene in Soeeuan and Eng. 
ne A . ~ |lish were conducted. There were twenty applicant the 
taken in a single baul about one-quarter of a|for ministerial duty. At the conclusion of a rect 
mile below the surface. Certain kinds appear |three ministers took twenty books with clasps to aq | and 
to inhabit certain zones of depth, varying |ante-room, where they put a slip of paper contain. | frot 
from 600 to over 3650 metres. These deep-|ing the words, “ Ein‘diener das wort,” in one. ber 
sea forms are subjected to an enormous pres- moo es en 2 eS —_ When | me 
eure. and the rapid removal of this as they |i, his seat. “ Bishop Shenk then commenced hot 
are hauled to the surface causes the air in the |frst row to open the books to find the paper. Ten | 2% 
swimming bladder to dilate, sometimes forcing | were opened without finding it. The eley toi 
out the eyes, shedding the scales, and even|which was held by Menno Zimmerman, coun oft 





smashing the body to pieces. Fish of the 
same species have been caught at depths 
ranging from about balfa mile to two miles. 
It is probable that in going up or down with- 
in these limits their vertical motion is slow, 
so as to accommodate themselves to changes 
in pressure. 

All deep sea fishes are predatory. Among 
the curious organs with which some of them 


are furnished, is a long thread or filament 
placed underneath the lower jaw of one spe- that colony, save for purely medicinal purposes, 4 
Chinese gentleman resident in Sydney, pleads for 


cies, which ends in a knob-like phosphores- 
cent mass. /such a course, on the ground of the fearful ravages 


the slip. During this period, which lasted overs 
quarter of an hour, the scene was one of the mo 
impressive and the suspense was intense. Menand 
women were weeping aloud all over the churh 
| while those who held books unopened before the 
eleventh was reached were in a terrible suspense,” 


—Opium in New South Wales.—Our own zealoy 
opposition to the still continued infamy of the opium 
\traffic in China, should be stimulated by the fae 
ithat in New South Wales the Legislature is bei 
roused to prohibit the introduction of opium into 
























Sidvonen Gas Bowttetns : acti \the drug has made upon his own countrymen, 

of a mA ‘to eee a a ao |ing that humanity and policy alike support his suit, _ 
c yee J £0, great: \It is gratifying to learn that twenty-nine muni 8 
ical achievement. A greater one yet, is tele-' councils have backed up his appeal, and that wi 
graphed by a Russian chemist, Wroblewski, spread sympathy is being expressed with its objet, | T 
in these words: “ Hydrogen cooled by boil-|Let us hope the Colonial Government will be mow] a 





ing oxygen has been liquefied by expansion.” just and conscientious in this matter than our home 
We understand this to mean that, by bydran-|!¢sislators as yet have been.— The Christian, 

lic pressure, an immense quantity of hydrogen| —Lunch Room at Arch Street Meeting-House.—The 
has been forced into a tube, which tube has ‘number of persons availing themselves of this at the 
been surrounded by liquid oxygen, and that time of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, shows thatit 














































































































































ar 
= 5 cei 5 OE. -dyn, |i8 & great convenience. The price charged is 

by the vaporization of the oxygen the bydro- lerate (15 cents), and the srovisens are a oellaall . 
gen has been reduced to a liquid state, just a8 ‘their kind, though limited to a few articlestag ™ 
Earth Worms.—These useful preparers of|the vaporization of carbonic acid reduces ox-'and coffee, bread and butter, cold boiled ham, cd § ™ 
ygen to a liquid.— Exchange. roast beef and canned peaches. The Superinta§ ” 
Beer and Tobacco.—Dr. Bowditch, former-! dent of the room reports the number of meals at the § th 
This is supposed to be due to the|ly chairman of the Massachusetts Board of !ate Yearly Meeting to be 2181, an increase of MB se 
Health, and a physician of world-wide repu-|°Ve the previous year. fo 
Sinking of a Mountain.—An isolated moun-|tation, gave important testimony at a legisla-| —Jewish Foster Home and Orphan Asylum—The§ it 
tive hearing, 3rd month 10th. He said that) Annual Report of this institution located at Germar be 
though formerly he was of the contrary opin- town, Philadelphia, shows that it has under its cam§ fo 
ion, he now thinks that to encourage the use 00 children, —28 boys one 35 girk. a 
of light wines and lager-beer, with the inten- en | 
The neighborhood |tion of thereby lessening intemperance, is a} THE FRIEND. C 
delusion. As he is not a prohibitionist this is : ie ee Pn e 
unprejudiced testimony. He also said, therein 7 u 
nena with Willard Parker, and Drs. Car- ee ee ae eee a 
penter and Richardson, that tobacco is nearly r 
as dangerous and deadly. He thinks thata| In a social circle, where the writer wasg & 
Flies ag Agents in Spreading Disease—The|man with a “tobacco heart,” is in health |present some months ago, in company with# 0 
nearly as badly off as a drunkard. lsome intelligent and well-concerned youngg 2 
Effects of Smoking —An English physician | members of our Society, a question was asked§ tl 

has been investigating the effect of smoking |as to the reason why Friends do not freely join 
It seems almost certain,|on boys. He took for bis purpose thirty-eight |in the missionary movements, which are 8} ¢ 
boys, aged from nine to fifteen, and carefully |;commonamong other religious denominations, § ° 
examined them. In twenty-seven he disco-|of sending out to heathen countries persons} § 
vered injurious traces of the habit. In twenty-|wbho might instruct their inhabitants in the} 
two there were various disorders of the circu-|truths of the Christian religion. The inquiry} t 
Dr. Grassi also calls attention to a}lation and of digestion, palpitation of the|was a natural and a reasonable one; and ith ¢ 
heart, and more or less taste for strong drink.|has frequently been brought to mind sinceg ¢ 
In twelve there were frequently bleedings of|tbat time, with a belief that there may be} 4 
the nose, ten had disturbed sleep, and twelve |others, beside the young friends above rej € 
had slight ulceration of the mucous membrane |ferred to, who feel an interest in this subject} t 
of the mouth, which disappeared on ceasing| The word “missionary” means one who is} t 
the use of tobacco for some days. The doctor'sent, and, as commonly applied, is restricted] & 


some sheets of white paper in his kitchen 
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to one who is sent on a religious errand. We 
may therefore properly use the term with 
reference to all those who go forth in the ser- 
yice of the gospel, being “sent” to their re- 
spective fields of labor by the Head of the 
Church Himself, who alone has the right and 
the power to prepare, Lng and commission 
his servants for the work He designs them to 

rform. From the very commencement of 
its existence as a distinct body of people, the 
Society of Friends has been remarkable for 
the extent of its missionary labors in this di- 
rection. In all places where it has taken root 
and flourished, its ministers bave been led 
from time to time to visit their fellow mem- 
bers in the love of the gospel, not only in their 
meetings for worship, but often laboring from 
house to house to warn, persuade, comfort 
and build up. Nor are these labors confined 
toits own members. The outside world are 
often invited to be present on such occasions, 
meetings are held especially for their benefit, 
and these visits are made to portions of the 
country, and even to distant lands where no 
settlements of our members exist. Most of 
our readers can recall the journeys of Daniel 
Wheeler, James Backhouse, Stephen Grellett, 
Thomas Shillitoe, and other devoted laborers, 
as illustrations of this; and the members of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will remember 
similar visits by our own members within a 
few years, among the miners of Colorado, the 
freedmen of the South, the laboring classes 
nearer home, the prisons, hospitals, and simi- 
lar institutions, as well as in the community 
at large. 

All of these may truly be called “ mission- 
ary” labors, if those engaged in them received 
a Divine call to enter into their respective 
services; and prosecuted them in dependence 
on the Lord, and in the ability which He 
gives. The laborers were sustained by the 
sympathy and help of their fellow-members ; 
and if pecuniary assistance was needed to de- 
fray their travelling expenses, it was not 
withheld ; for our Society is truly a “ mission- 
ary society,” and we need no auxiliary organi- 
zation to carry out any religious concerns of 
this nature. Wherever the church is pre- 
served in a living condition, way will be made 
for the carrying out of those concerns which 
itsees to be of Divine requiring, and the mem- 
bers will rejoice that laborers are being sent 
forth into the Lord's barvest-field. To guard 
against rash and hasty movements, the Dis- 
cipline of Friends prescribes that the religious 
concerns of its members should be weightily 
considered and approved of by their meet- 
ings, before any are permitted to go forth on 
any extensive service. Such members are not 
regarded as being sent by their meetings, but 
sent of the Lord himself; and the meetings 
merely decide whether or not in their judg- 
ment the individual is correct in believing 
that he has received such a call. 

The difference between the missionary op- 
erations of consistent Friends, and those of 
other religious societies is substantially the 
same as is manifested in the exercise of the min- 
istry in general. We have ever believed that 
the ministry is not only a divine gift, but that 
every succeeding exercise of it must be ac- 
companied with a renewal of the divine life 
and power ; and that where this is not experi- 
enced the duty of the minister is the same as 
that of every other worshipper present, i. e. 


to wait in reverent silence and exercise of 


spirit on the Lord for ability to worship. 


So far as we know, there is no other body 


of the professors of Christianity who hold this 
view in the same fulness; and therefore the 


members of our Society cannot join in their 
ministerial exercises whether at home or 


abroad, without departing from their own 


doctrines. A faithful adherence to our own 
convictions of right by no means implies any 
narrowness of mind. We may recognize the 
good in others, and rejoice in any blessing 
that rests on their efforts, without departing 
from that testimony which the Lord has given 
to us as the truth. 

The same principle which governs the 
movements of a minister of the gospel among 
Friends in making a brief visit to the churches 
or to the people in any section of the country, 
apply in the case of our members going to 
reside from religious concern, for a shorter or 
longer period. We have many instances on| 
our records, where the Lord’s servants have 
felt it their duty to remove to such or such a 
place, often very contrary to their own incli- 
nations. When such are careful properly to 
weigh the matter, so as to have an evidence 
that it is really a divine requiring, and not a} 
mere impulse of the imagination, or the re- 
sult of the suggestions of others; and have 


This doctrine lies at the root of our manner|believe the great need of our Society, and of 
of worship ; and if it is departed from the So-|the Christian world at the present day, is a 
ciety of Friends will cease to exist as a repre- 
sentative of its original principles. 


more full submission of heart to Christ, and 
a more steady and faithful walking in the 
light of his Spirit. From this would result 
greater fervency of spirit, stronger love to 
our fellow men, and more perfect willingness 
to submit to every sacrifice, to undergo every 
exercise of spirit, and to perform every labor 
which the Lord might appoint, for the good 
of the church or the world. Like the Prophet 
Isaiah, after he had seen the wonderful vision 
of the Lord sitting in his temple, and his lips 
bad been touched by a live coal from off the 
altar, many would be made willing to say, 
“Here am I, send me,” in response to the 
Divine query, “ Who will go for us, and whom 
shall we send ?” 

In the broadest sense of the word, every 
true Christian who participates in the active 
duties of life, may be regarded as a,“ mission- 
ary ;” for he so lives and acts under the guid- 
ance of the Spirit of Christ as to be made in- 
strumental in the spread of his kingdom— 
whether outwardly engaged in instructing 
the unlearned, in promoting the pbysical 
health of his fellow men, or in any one of the 
myriad occupations which make up the busi- 
ness of mankind. But to pursue this subject 
into its various details would lead to an un- 
reasonable extension of this paper. 








the concurrence of their friends at home ; they 
may reasonably hope that the blessing of the 
Lord will rest on the movement; and on the’ 
labors that He may require of them in their 
new abode. 

Of latter years, several “ missionary” enter- 
prises have been undertaken by members o 


We received a copy of the Providence 


‘(R. 1.) Daily Journal, giving an account of 


the ceremonies at the Friends’ School located 
in that city, on the occasion of the unveiling 
of a marble bust of the distinguished English 
statesman, Jobn Bright, which bad been pre- 
sented by one of the friends of the institution. 





our religious Society, supported and controlled! ‘The ceremonies were in accordance with 
by associations in some measure independent ‘those which are usually practised on similar 
of our regular organized meetings. The re-|occasions, including speeches from invited 
sponsible duty of deciding on the rectitude of! guests who were present, and letters from 
the concern to enter on such services, pro-' absent ones. 


fessed by any one, is assumed by these asso- 
the functions of our meetings for discipline. 


its character, and not likely to be an improve- 
ment in any respect. And we are the more 
confirmed in this belief from the fact, that in 
some cases the persons selected or authorized 
to labor on behalf of these associations do not 
feel bound to limit themselves by the prin- 
ciples we profess to uphold to the world, but 


at stated times, and in other things inconsis- 
tent with Quakerism. The associations which 
send out and support such laborers are in 
part responsible for such inconsistencies ; and 
their influence thus tends to break down the 
precious testimonies which our Society bas 
ever felt called upon to maintain. 

We do not doubt that a desire to do good 
bas been a motive with many who have 
favored this movement, and we should be 
sorry to wound the feelings of any such. But 
if we have faith in the truth of the spiritual 
principles we profess, let us be willing to act 
in consistency therewith. It is the Lord alone 
who can change the heart of man, and cause 
his kingdom to spread and prevail in the 
earth. The more fully we are brought into 
subjection to his power, and act under his 
guidance, the more effectively will we be used 
for his service, though it may often be in 
ways that we know not of, and tho results 
may be much hidden from our view. We 


We believe the change to be disorganizing in| 


imitate those of other societies in preaching | 


An editorial notice in the Journal says of 


ciations; which, in this matter, trespass on |the Friends’ School, that it bas increased not 


lonly “in the extent and elegance of its build- 
\ings, but has more than equally advanced in 
its standard of education.” “It has accepted 
the tendencies of the times, which have de- 
manded not only a higher literary curriculum, 
|but a more esthetic culture. In its recent 
introduction of music, it now recognizes the 
value and the spiritualizing [?] influences of 
jart.” “The observance [the unveiling of the 
bust] was not merely a passing incident; it 
was a sign of a new spirit.” 

It is with no unkind feeling, that we refer 
to these evidences of a departure from the 
ancient Quaker standard. We believe they 
are truly “signs of a new spirit,” which has 
insinuated itself into some parts of our So- 
ciety, and is leading away from the plain, 
simple, cross-bearing, practices and teaching 
of our forefathers in religious profession. 
When “elegant buildings,” “esthetic cul- 
ture,” “music” and statuary, become promi- 
nent elements in the training of the children 
of Friends, their teachers will probably regard 
as narrow-minded, illiberal people, those ad- 
mirers of primitive simplicity, who think they 
are still bound to follow the advice of the 
apostle, “ Be not conformed to this world, but 
be ye transformed in the spirit of your minds.” 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Strates.—In the U.S. Senate on the 29th 
ultimo, the bill to provide for the sale of the Iowa In- 
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dian reservation in Nebraska and Kansas was passed. | Grain.—Car lots of wheat for milling purposes were 
The pleuro-pneumonia bill was also passed the same ‘easier, but futures were higher. About 7000 bushels 
day. red sold in lots, including No.1 at $1.14 a $1.15; a 

The public debt statement for 4th month shows a re-' choice lot at $1.16; No. 2 at $1.04} a $1.14 per bushel, 
duction of $5,232,075. ithe latter rate for Delaware; and No. 3 red at 95 ets. 

Secretary Teller has written to Colonel 8. F. Tappan, 'per bushel, and 20,000 bush. No. 2 red at $1.04 a $1.055 
Superintendeniof the Genoa Indian School in Nebraska, 5th mo., $1.05} a $1.06 6th mo., $1.043 a $1.05} 7th 
a letter full of suggestions as to the proper training of mo., and $1.03$ a $1.04} 8th mo. Corn.—Car lots were 
children in Indian Schools. The Secretary regards in- | unsettled: 9000 bushels sold in lots at 60 a 61 cts. per 
dustrial education as the end chiefly to be sought, and | bushel, the latter rate for prime yellow; 58 a 60 cts. 
he concludes by saying: ‘“ Very few Indians will be for rejected and steamer; and sail mixed at 579 a 59 cts. 
able to purchase expensive machinery with which to 5th mo., 59 a 59} cts. 6th mo., 60 a 60] cts. 7th mo., and 
carry on farming operations, and they should be taught 61 a 623 cts. 8th mo. Oats.—Car lots were unchanged, 
to sow grain by hand, cultivate corn with plough and | 13,000 bushels sold in lots at 36} a 41 cts. per bushel, 
hoe, and cut grass with scythe, and grain with hand-| according to quality, and 15,000 bushels No. 2 white at 
cradle, and to care for it after itis cut. I also suggest |39} a 39{ cts. 5th mo., 40} a 40} cts. 6th mo., 40} a 41 
that you should teach both boys and girls to milk the!cts. 7th mo., and 37 a 39 cts. 8th mo. Rye sells in 


cows. The girls should be taught to make butter, ' lots at 72 cts. per bushel for Pennsylvania. 


cheese and curds, as well as do all the household work, 
such as cooking, washing, making and mending clothes.” 


Feed.—Winter bran sells at $17 a $17.50 per ton. 
Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 5th 


In the New York Assembly the proposed Prohibition | mo. 3rd, 1884.— Loads of hay, 338; loads of straw, 52. 


amendment to the State Constitution was lost—yeas 60, | 
nays 63. The bill prohibiting immoral literature in | 
the shape of illustrated police reports has gone to its 
third reading in the Senate of the same State, and it is 
wobable it will become a law. 
S the Society for the Suppression of Vice. The author | 
of the measure explains that its provisions are not to 
apply to the New York dailies, as they are not chietly 
composed of criminal intelligence or illustrations. 

The sale of postage stamps at the Philadelphia Post- 
office in 4th month amounted to $127,726.55, an in- 
crease of $2053.67 over the same period last year. 

Chicago has one liquor saloon to every 35 families, 
which is more than thirteen times the number of bakers, | 
and nearly six times the number of butchers. The 
grocers number one to every eighty-nine families. 

Tanning alligator hides, which at one time is said to 
have been done as a novelty, has now become a neces- 
sity, and it is estimated that four hundred thousand 
alligators were killed during 1833, in order to supply 
the demand for leather. 

It is reported from Cincinnati, the Xenia Relief Com- 
mittee will issue an appeal for help for the people of 
Jamestown, Ohio. By the recent tornado, 1200 in- 
habitants of that town lost 130 dwellings, with all their 
furniture, amounting in value to nearly $300,000. 
Many families are not only homeless but entirely desti- 
tute, and contributions of clothing, money and building 
material are solicited. 

Lieut. Ray says that the Aleutian Islands, lying as 
far west of San Francisco as Maine lies east of it, and 
swept by the air from the warm Asiatic current of the 
ocean, have a climate like Southern Ireland, and are 
going to be very valuable for grazing. 

Over 100 persons have been killed in Colorado by 
snowslides during the past winter. 

Great forest fires have occurred in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York. ‘The town of Brisbin, in 
Clearfield county, Penna., was destroyed by the flames 
from the forest fires around it. About two hundred 


| 


Average price during week—Prime timothy, $1.05 a 
$1.15 per 100 lbs.; mixed, 99 cts. a $1.05 per 100 Ibs. 
straw, 90 cts. a $1 per 100 pounds, 


| Beef cattle were unsettled and rather lower: 3200) magazine contained one million cartridges, two hu 
It is vigorously pushed | head arrived and sold at 5 a 7 cts. per pound, as to/ dred thousand kilograms of powder and one barrel of 


quality. 
Sheep.—The better goods were a fraction higher: 


at $3.50 a $7 per head. 


at 7$a 84 cts. per pound as to condition. 
ForeiGN.—On 4th month 29th, the wages of ship- 
builders on the Clyde were reduced 10 per cent. Twelve 
thousand men are idle. 
The British troopship Crocodile, from India, has been 
released from quarantine and has entered Portsmouth 
harbor. Soon after leaving Bombay eight soldiers were 


of the epidemic was rapid. Some deaths occurred 
within an hour after the persons were attacked. The 


totol number of cases was 16, including 15 soldiers and 
one woman. 

The preliminaries of the Egyptian Conference have 
been settled. The Conference will meet in London the 
first week in 6th month, and is expected to last three 
weeks. Egypt has not been invited to take part in the 
conference. 
England have under discussion questions looking to the 
disbandment of the Egyptian army. 

Evidence taken by the Egyptian Transport Com- 
mittee shows that the flour of the Commissariat was 
adulterated with plaster of Paris, the hay rotten, and 
two-thirds of the mules useless. 

Two thousand refugees have reached Assouan from 
Korosko, and more are coming in daily. Evacuation 
is proceeding quietly at that place, Colonel Duncan 
having charge of the troops. Kefugees who left Khar- 
toum before it was invested by El Mahdi, are expected 
within a few days. Advices from Berber state that 





and fifty buildings were consumed. Over one hundred 
families lost everything. At the same time fires were 
burning in the Highlands of the Hudson, the Shawan- 
gunk Mountains and the Catskills, in New York. The 
air was thick with smoke, and isolated farm houses 
were in great danger. A great fire razed in the Blue 
Mountains in Warren county, New Jersey, and in the 
town of Washington, 25 miles from the scene. So thick 
a smoke filled the air that it became quite dark at five 
o'clock in the afternoon. Vast tracts of timber in 
Clarion and Elk counties were destroyed. Nearly all 
of the forest fires are now extinguished by the heavy 
rains. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 364, 
which was 11 more than during the previous week, and 
24 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number 189 were males and 175 females: 
52 died of consumption; 26 of pneumonia; 20 of old 
age; 16 of typhoid fever ; 12 of scarlet fever and 14 of 
convulsions. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 1891, registered, 112}; 
coupon, 113%; 4’s, 1907, registered, 123} ; coupon, 123}; 
3’s, registered, 1014; currency 6’s, 129 a 138. 

Cotton.—Prices remain about the same as last quoted. 
Sales of middlings are reported at 124 a 12} cts. per 
pound for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 84 a 8} cts. for export, 
and 94 a 9} cts. per gallon for home use. 


Flour was steady, with a fair demand. Sales of 2000 


barrels, including Minnesota bakers’, at $4.50 a $4.95; 
Pennsylvania family at $4.40 a $4.75; western do, at 
$5 a $5.75, and patents at $6 a $6.50. Rye flour was 
steady at $3.50 per barrel. 





Hussein Pasha has proclaimed the evacuation of the 
town. The inhabitants have fled, and the troops have 
marched out to join the rebels. 

A sanitary cordon has been established around Bedra, 
in the province of Bagdad, where the plague is raging. 

It is now believed that the serious railroad disaster 
near Ciudad-Keal, caused by the giving way of a bridge, 
was purely accidental and in no wise due to Kepubli- 
cans. An official statement concerning the disaster, 
gives the total number of killed as fifty-nine, of whom 
lifty-eight were soldiers. Fifty-six persons were injured. 

‘Ihe friendly relations between France and Morocco 
have been ruptured. The cause of the trouble was the 
refusal by the authorities of Morocco to dismiss the 
Governor of Wazan at the demand of the French rep- 


resentative ; the French legation thereupon hauled! 


down its flag. 

It is now affirmed that, if China refuses to comply 
with the demands of M. Patendore, France will occupy 
certain territory as a guarantee therefor, and should 
China afterwards persist in holding out against these 
demands, America or Russia will be asked to arbitrate 
in the matter, 

Professor Virchow, the eminent scientist, has pub- 
lished a letter in which he says that the trichinosis in 
Germany, caused by eating imported Ame ican meat, 
is confined to a few isolated cases at Bremen. Besides 
this, he points out the dangers connected with the rear- 
ing of pigs in general, and urges the compulsory ex- 
amination of German and imported American pork. 

Subscriptions amounting to more than seventeen 
times the desired amount have been offered in response 
to the Russian government’s call for a loan of £15,000,- 


6000 head arrived and sold at 3} a 74 ets., and lambs| 


Hogs were rather easier : 5000 head arrived and sold! ston, Ontario. 


stricken with cholera; six of them died. The progress working the a , js She 
‘out of school. Any Friend feeling his mind drawn te 
‘this service may apply to 

total number who died during the voyage was six. The| 





There is an impression that France and | 






; 000, to be used on the construction of railways, 

“‘ Journal de St. Petersburg” says that this brilliant ry. 
sult is an evidence of the immense recovery of Russia, 
credit. 

Owing to the discovery at Moscow of a plot to assay, 
sinate the czar, the festivities designed on the 
of the coming of age of the czarevich will be held a 
St. Petersburg. 

Buenos Ayres, 4th mo. 30th.—A heavy’storm is 
vailing here. ‘Thirteen centimetres of rain have fal] 
more than has been known for fourteen years. A num. 
ber of houses and walls have fallen, ond ee children 
have been killed. The rivers have overtlown their 
banks, and many villages are inundated. There has 
been a great loss of cattle. 

About 1 o’clock on the afternoon of 4th mo. 29th, the 
city of Havana was shaken by two terrible concussions 
in succession. The streets were immediately filled 
with frightened people, who believed that the city hag 
been visited by an earthquake. It soon became k 
however, that the powder magazines, at San Antoni 
on the opposite side of the bay, had exploded. Ofthe 
detachment of twenty-seven soldiers in the magazine a 
the time of the explosion eight escaped unhurt. The 














dynamite. Twenty-one persons are known to haye 
been killed and seventy-nine wounded. 

It is reported that gold in large quantities has been 
discovered in Kaladar township, forty miles from Ki 
Gold discoveries are also reported in 
Hantz county, Nova Scotia. 















BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 
AT TUNESSASSA. 

Wanted, a young or middle-aged man to assist in 

farm, and take charge of the boys when 







Joseph 8. Elkinton, 325 Pine St., Philada, 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St., 7 
John Sharpless, Chester, Penna. 














FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D, 

Applications for the Admission of Patients maybe 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boardof 
Managers. 























MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Moorestown, 
N. J., on 5th month Ist, Witt1aAM H. Roperts, sonof 
Elisha and Elizabeth W. Roberts, of Moorestown, and 
Exizasertu C. Stokes, daughter of I. Collins and Mary 
K. Stokes, of Rahway, N. J. 
































' Drep, Ist mo. 29th, 1884, at the residence of her 
daughter, Beulah L. Larkin, in Upper Chichester, 
| Delaware Co., Penna., Repecca Larkin, widow of the 
late Joseph Larkin, in the 87th year of her ages 
member of Concord Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

| ——, at her residence in West Chester, 3d mo. 16th, 
Racuet E. Woopwarb, wife of the late William P, 
Woodward, in the 73rd_ year of her age, a member of 
‘West Chester Particular and Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. “ Blessed are the dead who dieia 
the Lord.” 

——,, 4th mo. Ist, at her residence near Haddonfield, 
N. J., SARAH BELL, widow of the late Hughes Bell, 
beloved member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, in 
the 83rd year of her age. 

—, 4th mo. 3rd, Joun Kaicun, a member of Had- 
|donfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 43rd year 

of his age. 

| , Fourth mo. 24th, 1884, at her residence in 
West Chester, Penna., Lypia E., wife of William 
Scattergood, in the 42nd year of her age, a member of 
Birmingham Monthly and West Chester Particular 
| Meeting. 

| — <, at Media, Penna., on the 24th of 4th mo. 1884, 
|NaTHAN SMEDLEY, in the 53rd year of his age, @ 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, Pa. 
Through Divine assistance, he was enabled to bear with 
‘patience, the trials and sufferings incident to many 
| years of failing health. ‘“ Blessed are the pure in heart 
| for they shall see God.” 















































































































































WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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